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A meditation on 


nd He said: There is the high throne of 
A the Spirit, towering above our human 
”) world. And on it sits One Who bears the 
likeness of the Son of Man. Before Him 
are gathered all nations: Germany—and 
Czechoslovakia, Japan—and China, Russia—and Fin- 
land, Poland, Italy—and Ethiopia, England—and India, 
France—and the Congo, United States—and Mexico 
and the Philippine Islands—all nations. In Him are they 
members one of another; in Him, one family, responsible 
as brothers one for the other; and to Him alone is due 
the allegiance of each. 

And turning so that all were on His right hand and the 
great beauty of His face revealed by the light which 
shone from heaven, He said, “Come you most happy 
ones, blessed of my Father, inherit the great day intended 
from the foundation of the world, when men shall dwell 
together in unity and peace, conscious of their common 
humanity and their interdependence, considerate and 
just in their dealings one with another, practicing the 
emulation of constructive achievements and the rivalry 
of good and beneficent deeds. 

“For I was hungry, hungry in body and soul, and you 
broke with me the bread of life. 

“I was thirsty, and you held out to me the cup of re- 
conciliation and love. 

“I was a stranger and homeless; an outcast, untouch- 
able and despised, rejected by reason of birth and color 
and condition, and you gave me friendship and oppor- 
tunity equal to your own. 

“Naked I was, stripped of self-respect, in the depths 
of the dark night of the soul, and you covered me with 
the warmth of your understanding. 

“I was sick, when faith and hope were rekindled at 
the sight of you. 

“I was in prison, entombed in despair, the prey to a 
black and savage atrocity of mind,—and you opened my 
soul’s east window of hope and divine surprise.” 

For a moment there was silence. And then, recover- 
ing from their surprise, they answered, “But when? 
When did we ever see Thee? When ever minister to 
Thee? When did we touch even the hem of Your gar- 
ment? . 

And He replied, “In your brother, who is everyman. 
In him I dwell,—and hunger. In him I thirst. In his sor- 
row and bereavement I am bowed down, and in his neg- 
lect, forsaken. In the satisfaction of his needs, My burden 
is lifted. In the love shown to him, My love for every 
man finds an agent and a channel—and fulfillment. Inas- 
much as you have so acted even toward the most de- 
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spised and rejected members of the race, you have caught 
the vision: you are a minister of Mine, and to Me.” 

Turning about so that all were on His left hand and 
His face in the shadow and its dazzling beauty hid from 
them, He touched their sore spots. . . . And He said to 
them together, as though each problem in whatever land 
was the responsibility of all, “But here, and here, and 
here, you have denied and forsaken Me. And what I 
would do for men, I could not; and what I would not, 
that has been done. And My Will for their good has been 
broken and blocked and thwarted, since I could find no 
channel for its power, no agent for its purpose. And I 
have been hungry, thirsty, lonely, naked, sick and bound, 
and you turned as it were your faces from Me and passed 
by on the other side.” 

And in amazement, sorely troubled in spirit and in- 
fected with an uneasy conscience, they exclaimed again, 
“But when? When? Never saw we Thee so, and turned 
from Thee. Else had our devotion poured out like a 
river. Do we not believe in Thee: praise Thee, worship 
Thee, glorify Thee?” 

The austere Voice returned, “Not he that repeateth 
My Name, but he that doeth My Will. Have I been so 
long time with you and yet you have not known Me? 
Will the offering of the lips fulfill My Will? Am I bound 
by the littleness of man? Am I not Love, Love bound- 
less, inexhaustible, never-failing, reaching unto the earth’s 
end, knowing no respect of persons, sweeping within the 
circle of My concern all My children, of whatever race or 
nation, creed or class? 

“Had you been living close to me, you would have 
known this. Had you really been touched by My Spirit, 
caught up in My love, then My love for all men, for 
every man, would have shone through you, using you as 
its channel, breeding in you such a sense of human soli- 
darity and brotherhood that suffering, neglect, injustice 
anywhere, in anyone, you would have felt as a blow at 
your own self. And the springs of your pity and indigna- 
tion would have been unlocked, and you would have 
known no rest until these dark areas had been reclaimed 
for the light and beauty and pity of My love. 

“But you would not. By separating yourself from your 
suffering brethren you have departed far from Me. He 
that saith he loves God, but is unaware of his brother’s 
need, or complacent in its presence, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him? If you love Me, feed My sheep— 
feed My sheep.” 


From BISHOP WILLIAM SCARLETT’S 
paraphrase of The Last 
Judgment, 1948. 





By DR. CARL T. BREHM, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State University. 


“The Affluent Society’ 


and the 


“New Frontier’ 


Can we have them both or are they incompatible? 


ARE WE AN “AFFLUENT SOCIETY”? Compared to the rest 
of the world—we are! Within the reach of the upper- 
middle and upper income groups is a vast array of goods, 
foods, and gadgets. Clothing is available in a profusion 
of fabrics, colors, and styles. With modern food process- 
ing techniques an unsurpassed selection of meats, sea- 
foods, fruits, vegetables, wines, and liquors from all 
over the world are at hand to plan the family menus. 
For home entertainment there is music of concert hall 
quality performed by the world’s leading ensembles or 
the world’s worst rock and roll artists, or visually there 
is great drama, current events, and education, and the 
world’s worst westerns. All may be heard and seen from 
the “family room” couch with a flick of a switch and a 
minimum of thinking. Clothes and dishes washed auto- 
matically; electric can openers and mixers; regulated 
temperature and humidity; these are arrayed in the 
“affluent” home to facilitate “togetherness.” Outside the 
home our “affluent” citizen can travel all over North 
America in his car and go to Europe and Asia without 
too much strain on his pocketbook. The reader will 
recognize this as the popular and much publicized 
standard of living described in the “family magazines” 
and institutional advertising. However, less than one- 
fifth of our people have reached this stage of opulence. 
On the other hand, all but perhaps the lowest fifth 
of income recipients find this picture close enough to 
reality to aspire to it. Food and clothing is available in 
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only slightly less abundance. The Hi-Fi may not be so 
Hi but it is better than anything Edison ever heard. The 
TV may be black and white but it was not part of the 
living standard of yesterday’s richest man. The appliances 
in the lower-middle income house are only slightly older 
and less automatic than those found in the more “af- 
fluent” homes. In short, given our income, most of us 
find a world of goods available at reasonable prices. 
Moreover, jobs and incomes are relatively secure so that 
there is less economic insecurity. Consequently, it is 
easier to go into debt for the things we want now but 
cannot afford from current income. Yet in the end our 
American consumer is not wholly satisfied with things 
as they are. 


Our abundance makes us uneasy 


This uneasiness in the presence of abundance is 
popularly expressed in the writings of Vance Packard, 
C. Wright Mills, David Riesman, William H. Whyte, Jr., 
and most directly J. K. Galbraith’s The Affluent Society. 
Each has dealt with some question of our growing 
opulence either as it has affected us as consumers or 
producers. The questions raised, the fears expressed, for 
the welfare of society and the individual, reflect a con- 
cern for the future of a civilization which becomes too 
obsessed with acquiring material possessions. In many 
respects all the issues turn upon one fundamental prob- 
lem: How much of our personal freedom and individ- 
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uality must we sacrifice for the organization and the 
common good? 

Historically our social and economic system is based 
upon an assertion of the rights of the individual against 
those exercised arbitrarily by society and the state. What- 
ever freedom we surrender to the state, be it economic, 
political, or social, is to be used by the social and political 
unit for the benefit of the individual. The cession of in- 
dividual liberty to the state is not lightly given, and the 
burden of proof is traditionally upon those who want to 
enlarge the functions of the state. 


The consumer reigns supreme! 


In economics this ideal is best expressed in a freely 
competitive market place where consumer choice reigns 
supreme. The result, as Galbraith makes clear in The 
Affluent Society, is that “the same process which makes 
the economy large makes large the private demands upon 
it and makes small what seemingly can be spared for 
public use.” In a free economy such as ours the process 
is not hard to understand. Since producers respond to 
buyers’ decisions and, through advertising, consumer 
wants are also stimulated, the composition of output is 
destined to reflect an overwhelming concern for the needs 
of the private sector of the economy at the expense of 
public investment. Producers are ready to supply and/or 
stimulate our desire for every knick-knack needed for 
“gracious living.” Thus as production has increased over 
the years consumers have claimed a relatively constant 
share of total output. Living standards have increased 
as productivity has increased so that today Americans 
have come to expect a general improvement in their ma- 
terial well-being as a matter of course. 


The expectation of a higher living standard and the 
means to achieve it feed upon one another. Business 
enterprise invests in research and development to im- 
prove old products and create new ones. Consumers 
through their willingness to buy the output of the econ- 
omy reinforce with their money expenditures the drive 
of business to attract more and more customers with new 
and varied products. As a result, more investment in new 
and improved capital becomes desirable. Consequently 
there is an overemphasis on investment in resources for 
private consumption to the exclusion of needed invest- 
ment in the public sectors of the market. 


The public good lags far behind 


Investment in public facilities falls behind need. High- 
ways, parks, downtown parking, education, public health, 
public sanitation, water resources—all become pressing 
social problems because the development of these re- 
sources does not keep pace with the private sector of 
the economy. Again, the reasons are not hard to find. 
Galbraith points out that public investment is not en- 
couraged in the market place in the same way that private 
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investment takes place because the yield from it is diffused 
throughout society. Moreover, public facilities must fight 
a common prejudice against spending by government 
even though such outlays may lead in turn to a higher 
standard of living. 

Thus our “conventional wisdom” enjoins the spending 
of funds for better schools, highways, and other public 
facilities until there is a crisis of need. As a consequence, 
the development of public resources languishes. When 
we hear an argument, popular the past eight years, that 
we cannot afford to spend more on national and state 
needs, its absurdity is hardly noticed. Common sense has 
said for so long that government spending is bad that 
anything asserted in the name of this maxim is accepted 
without question. But when we contrast the statement 
“We can’t afford it” with the reality of a prosperous 
economy busily seeking markets for power tools, power 
lawnmowers, and electric blankets for pets, then it is ap- 
parent that we can afford schools, too. Those who argue 
the expensiveness of public development are, in effect, 
telling us that we do not want to sacrifice our private 
standard of living for the more general public welfare. 


The public good? Don’t look at me! 


To be blunt: The conservative politician believes that 
Americans will not allow a reduction in living standards 
for the sake of an improvement in public services. This 


continued on next page 





“The Affluent Society” 


CONTINUED 


is a perfectly consistent and logical position, having as 
its foundation the traditional protection of personal 
liberty against the inroads of the state. If the government 
attempted to force a greater allocation of resources to 
social uses by raising taxes, the people might respond 
with renewed efforts to either evade or avoid the new 
taxes or to reduce their work effort. If this is an accurate 
assessment of public reaction then the assertion that we 
cannot afford a higher rate of public spending is a true 
statement. Moreover, if we look at the level of living in 
periods of national emergency when appeals for personal 
sacrifice are most likely to carry weight, there is little or 
no evidence that people will in fact give up the material 
benefits of life. What we see is a strong resistance to any 
reduction in living standards because people have come 
to accept the everyday luxuries of life as being essential 
to life itself. In World War II, consumption expenditures 
in the United States fell by about 2.3 per cent in the first 
year of the war, but by 1943 they reached an all time 
high, and by 1945 consumer spending was 11 per cent 
above the prewar level. This would indicate that war- 
time sacrifices were limited to parts of the armed forces 
and to the institutional advertising of the day. When we 
look at the record in these terms we see little ground for 
optimism. 

Nevertheless, suppose consumers become “noble” and 
decide the spending spree should end. If all they intend 
to achieve is more saving out of current income, then 
they expect to enjoy more future consumption; but the 
additional saving will lead to a business recession. Thus, 
realized saving will not be any greater. If employment 
and income levels are to be maintained, spending in some 
other sector of the economy, business, or government 
must be increased to offset the reduction in consumption. 
Business investment will not likely change given the shift 
in private spending habits. Therefore, government must 
step in with increased purchases to maintain employment 
and income levels. Initially this may be accomplished by 
deficit spending, but after full employment is reached 
taxes must be increased if inflation is to be avoided. Any 
increase in taxes will probably reduce saving, thus thwart- 
ing the wishes of the consumer. It is apparent that if 
there is to be an increasing share of national product 
going to public investment, consumers, at least initially, 
are going to experience a curtailment in living standards. 


Curtail my standard of living? 


It is all right to talk about sacrifices in the abstract and 
everyone will agree that in the abstract they are in fact 
fine for character development. Yet it pays to be more 
specific. For example, you as a typical product of middle- 
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class America have grown used to seeing your standard 
of living rise slowly but perceptibly over the years. You 
anticipate the introduction of new car models each year, 
you watch for the new and exciting changes in fashions, 
in clothes and appliances—you are, in short, .a creature 
of your own milieu. But, depending upon our public in- 
vestment needs, part or all of these features of life would 
be surrendered to the States and to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Most of the year-to-year gains in productivity 
might be needed for the public sector so that per capita 
consumption might remain unchanged over an extended 
time period. You can no longer aspire to a big home, 
swimming pool, and Cadillac. Instead you are now in 
much the same position as the Soviet citizen except that 
you are used to personal economic improvement and he 
has yet to reach that happy condition. 

I have purposely painted a pessimistic picture of sacri- 
fice. Still, if public spending is to be at a higher rate than 
that presently attained, then income taxes with fewer 
loopholes and increased sales and excise taxes must be 
levied. Thus consumers will be left with a smaller part 
of income to spend and, at the same time, there will be 
fewer goods upon which to spend the money. Turning 
to the brighter side of the picture, improved utilization 
of resources through more spending for education, a re- 
duction in juvenile delinquency and in crime rates, im- 
proved health and living conditions generated in cleaner 
healthier cities, and other gains spanning society in an 
equally broad manner, may lead in turn to higher 
standards of living for all of us. 


The “New Frontier” involves privations in behalf of a 
new world 


President Kennedy’s “New Frontier” is the clearest 
political expression of the need for relinquishing private 
gains to the public good. Invoking the “frontier” is most 
apt in the sense that we are asked not only to undertake 
unexplored vistas of human development but also to 
suffer the privations of the “frontier” as well. We have 
always made a personal contribution to the future well- 
being of all society as we practiced thrift and paid taxes, 
but as the social machine has grown more complex, we 
are asked to give up even more. The conservative is right 
in forcing the advocates of greater government interven- 
tion to prove their case, yet if twentieth century society 
is to remain a cohesive force the conservative is fated to 
lose the argument. Indeed the personal liberty so highly 
prized against the autocracy of eighteenth century Europe 
must now be relinquished to today’s complex social 
organism. The citizen of the “affluent society” can as- 
sume a new nobility of character if he gives up the “frills 
of consumption” to participate in the improvement of 
mankind’s lot all over the world. 
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How affluent is the affluent society when over six million Americans 
were unemployed as of March Ist this year? As far back as last fall, 
an experienced observer writing in The Reporter found signs of 


Our creeping 
unemployment 


By SAR A. LEVITAN, labor specialist, Presidential Rail- 
road Commission. Coypright 1960 by The Reporter 
Magazine Company. 


. PERHAPS THE MAJOR REASON for the relative indif- 
ference of both economists and politicians to the unem- 
ployment problem is the general prosperity. In the past 
decade there has not been any mass unemployment in 
the United States, except for short periods of general 
economic recession. High unemployment has been limited 
largely to certain groups engaged in blue-collar occupa- 
tions and to selected areas. It has had little impact on 
middle-class occupations. 

A breakdown of data shows that unemployment is 
most prevalent among industrial workers, younger work- 
ers, and Negroes—and in depressed areas where chronic 
unemployment has prevailed throughout most or all of 
the postwar period. 

Job opportunities for industrial workers have been 
declining as a result of technological change and auto- 
mation. Durjng the decade of the 1950s, while industrial 
production increased by almost two-thirds, it actually 
took fewer production workers to satisfy the rising de- 
mand for additional goods. There are currently 1.7 mil- 
lion fewer production workers employed than in 1953. 
A coal miner digs today about twice as much coal as he 
did just after the war. Since the demand for coal has 
failed to expand, the number of bituminous coal miners 
in the country is just about half of what it was ten years 
ago. Many other examples could be cited showing that 
the demand for production workers in American industry 
has been declining while the number of white-collar, 
technical, and professional jobs has been on the in- 
crease. Our labor supply has failed to adjust to these 
changing demands for new skills. Consequently, the un- 
employment rate among unskilled laborers is almost 
twice as high as for the total labor force. 

The statistics also show that unemployment among 
younger workers aged fourteen to twenty-four is triple 
that of older workers. The incidence of unemployment 
is highest among unskilled young workers who have 
dropped out of school and have failed to acquire needed 
education or vocational training. A Department of Labor 
study of four thousand high-school graduates and of 








“The Well-Dressed Man?” 























Seaman in Justice 


youngsters who left high school before graduation found 
sharp differences in the work experience of the two 
groups. The school drop-outs had greater difficulty in 
finding and holding jobs. At the time of the survey, un- 
employment among the drop-outs was more than three 
times that of the youngsters who were graduated. In our 
present-day economy, there just aren’t enough jobs to go 
around for people who do not have the necessary educa- 
tional or vocational training. 

Negroes are another group who have more than their 
share of unemployment. Discrimination only partly ex- 
plains this. A more important factor is that most Negroes 
are engaged in unskilled jobs where the incidence of un- 
employment is highest. 

Most important from a political standpoint, we find 
high levels of unemployment in a number of depressed 
areas in the country. These depressed areas tend to be 
concentrated in the New England states and in the Ap- 
palachian region. In addition, unemployment in Detroit 
has been excessively high during the last few years, and 
there is a real danger that this major industrial complex 
may become a depressed area. More recently, with the 
sharp decline in steel output, there is the danger that a 
similar pattern may develop in major steel centers in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The principal cause of unemployment in these areas 
is the lack of industrial diversification or the dependence 
upon a single industry. Other factors include rapid tech- 
nological change, shifts in location of plants, and the 
depletion of natural resources. 








Spend and Survive 


Few subjects arouse greater controversy or concern among thought- 
ful Americans than the pros and cons of spending by the govern- 
ment. DAVID DEMAREST LLOYD, Washington attorney and 
director of the Research and Education Committee for a Free World, 
comes down squarely in favor of more spending. Mr. Lloyd served 
the government as an attorney and administrator for many years, was 
on the White House Staff under President Truman from 1948 to 
1953, and served in our embassy in London after World War II. His 
views on spending are endorsed by our reviewer, Ernest Lefever. For 
a different approach to this issue see “The Affluent Society and the 


New Frontier” (page 4). 


“HOW IS THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION going to pay 
for its program?” is a perfectly valid question. And it 
has a perfectly valid answer: “Out of the annual increase 
in the gross national product.” 

To most people, however, this probably sounds like 
gobbledegook. Many people are under the spell of our 
old national folklore about government spending; namely, 
that government spending, even if you are the recipient, 
is dangerous, immoral, certain to cause inflation, debase 
the national character, and undermine the government. 
This set of beliefs, dating from an earlier generation, was 
on its way out until President Eisenhower revived it. It 
is an extremely dangerous set of beliefs, because it does 
not correspond to the facts in any particular. If we allow 
it to dominate our thinking and our fiscal conduct, it will 
lead us to disaster. 

The facts about government spending are rather hard 
to get at. Spend and Survive was written to make them 
more accessible and understandable. Intended for the 
general reader, this book takes into account all kinds of 
government spending—Federal, state, and local—and 
traces their interrelationships and the balance among 
them. It reaches a number of conclusions of importance 
to all students of national affairs. 

Government spending is an essential part of our mixed 
economic system. It is a part of our economy, not a piece 
taken out for non-productive purposes. If it were drasti- 
cally reduced, our private economy would collapse. 

Government spending is rising, inevitably, at all levels 
—Federal, state, and local—to meet the needs of our 
growing population and our increasingly industrial soci- 
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ety. The trend has been upward since the 1930's, and 
all during the Eisenhower Administration, in spite of that 
Administration’s economy drive. 

The present level of government spending from all 
sources—Federal, state, and local, including payments 
under our Social Security system—now totals $145 bil- 
lion a year. Of this total, two-thirds is Federal and one- 
third state and local. Of the Federal share of $97 billion, 
only $80 billion appears in the conventional Federal 
budget, the rest being under the Highway Trust Fund, 
the Social Security system, and other special funds. 

The present rate of spending, as the condition of the 
country and the pressures on the courthouse, the state 
house, and Capitol Hill clearly show, is not adequate to 
meet the growing needs of the country for education, 
health, housing, sanitation, natural resources develop- 
ment, Social Security benefits, and routine government 
services—not to mention a better national defense. 

To meet these needs, I have estimated that total public 
expenditures will have to rise gradually over the next 
decade to an annual level of $225 billion, an increase of 
$80 billion over the present total of $145 billion. This 
estimate is based on a careful study of the facts in each 
area of public spending, but many experts think our total 
of $225 billion in 1970 is too low. 

It is important to realize that holding down Federal 
spending does not decrease total government spending. 
It merely pushes onto the states and localities more of 
the burden of meeting the increasing public needs, and 
state and local authorities have more limited tax revenues 
than the Federal government. 
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To pay for increasing government expenditures, we 
must have an increasing national output, or, to use the 
technical economic term, an increasing gross national 
product. Tax revenues increase as total economic activity 
increases, even though tax rates remain the same. Our 
gross national product has increased over the last twenty 
years, which is why we can sustain government expendi- 
tures today that are more than three times larger than 
they were in 1940. If our gross national product in- 
creases by 4 to 5 per cent a year from now on, our esti- 
mated public needs of $225 billion in 1970 will be only 
30 per cent of our national output in that year—or no 
more, proportionally, to the total output than our total 
needs of $145 billion are now. Therefore, it should not 
be necessary to raise tax rates or to have unbalanced 
budgets in 1970 in order to spend $225 billion in that 
year. 

Government expenditures do not necessarily raise 
prices, or cause inflation, any more than private spending 
does. Deficit spending can, of course, raise prices if it 
takes place when there is full employment and generally 
high prosperity. But if taxes are properly adjusted and 
revised, that is just the time when there should be more 
than enough revenue to balance the budget. 

If we fail to meet our public needs—to provide ade- 
quate education, health services, resources, transporta- 
tion, housing, sanitation—and if we fail to provide ade- 
quate spending power for the retired and disabled, it will 
be impossible for our economy to grow 4 to 5 per cent a 
year. In fact, if we cut back on these public needs, our 
economy may not grow at all. 

A modern industrial economy that fails to grow stead- 
ily year after year is in a state of chronic recession. Re- 
cession always costs the government money, because tax 
payments fall off, and the needy require more and more 
money from the government. Therefore, recessions mean 
budget deficits—as we have seen recently, particularly 
in the 1958 recession, when the Federal budget had a 
$12 billion deficit. 

Thus, the surest path to unbalanced budgets is for the 
government to fail to make enough expenditures to meet 
public needs and thereby to keep the economy growing. 
Prudence in financial matters is of course always desir- 
able, but nothing, in the light of our analysis in Spend 
and Survive, appears less prudent than an inflexible idea 
that government spending should always be reduced. 


Why I like the approach 
of Spend and Survive 


Spend and Survive (By David Demarest Lloyd, Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis, 1960, 288 pages, $3.50) is a re- 
markable book. It brings a fresh and incisive approach 
to central and complex problems—survival, resource 
allocation and politics. Rarely does one book make a 
significant contribution to the scholar, the policy maker, 
and the ordinary citizen. This is such a rare book. 

The author’s claim that the “great battle between the 
‘spenders’ and the ‘pennypinchers’ is being fought in a 
fog of ignorance” is well taken, and this book, if it gets 
the reading it deserves, will go a long way toward dis- 
pelling the fog. He performs this task largely with statis- 
tics which in a literal sense are vital statistics because 
they bear directly upon our national survival and the 
survival of the values our nation represents. 

Consider some of Mr. Lloyd’s statistics. Last year 
about $146 billion was spent by state and local authori- 
ties. If you subtract defense expenditures from Federal 
spending, Washington spends $18 billion a year less than 
state and local governments for non-defense services. 
These ratios are not likely to change much in the next 
decade unless there is substantial international disarma- 
ment. Those who point the finger of criticism at the “wel- 
fare state” ought to point to’ Boston, Springfield, and 
Sacramento rather than to Washington! 

The author estimates that the $146 billion government 
spends will rise to about $225 billion in 1970, but that 
we can foot the bill without increasing present tax rates 
if our national economy grows between 4 per cent and 
5 per cent a year. 

Usually Mr. Lloyd lets the facts speak for themselves. 
For those who don’t know the language of economic 
facts, he provides pertinent interpretation. He is helpful 
without being condescending. 

This wise and readable book is an eloquent illustration 
of Sir Winston Churchill’s comment: “Facts are better 
than dreams.” 

ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
Washington Center of 


Foreign Policy Research 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Whether we see the threat as coming from without as George Kennan 
does in the paragraph quoted in column four or as posed by the dis- 
integration within our people (juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, dope 
ddiction, and tal illness), DR. ALVIN PITCHER, the Divinity School, 
the University of Chicago, urges us to replace our outmoded con- 
cept of “self-determination” by becoming more fully “human.” Dr. 
Pitcher presented these views before a YMCA Faculty Forum at the 
University of Illinois. They were subsequently reprinted in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary Register and quoted in the Harvard Business 





Review. A condensation follows. 


Self-determination is 


We have three idols, and all of them are really 
contained in one: self-determination, otherwise known 
as freedom. There are those whose idol is self-determina- 
tion, pure and simple. Nothing is good except freedom 
to determine what is good myself. There are those who 
believe in self-determination because it has been asso- 
ciated with the rise in productivity. And there are those 
who support self-determination as the best way to pre- 
vent the misuse of power. 

All bow down and worship the great American idol— 
self-determination. Our problem is misunderstood as that 
of being determined by the other, by the organization, or 
by our peers. Whereas in reality our problem is in the 
nature of the purpose for which we determine ourselves 
or are determined by others. 

Now let us turn to John Galbraith’s analysis in The 
Affluent Society. This is one of those books that every- 
one talks about whether or not he has read it. | am aware 
of the fact that reading this book may not be a legitimate 
professional task, at least among economists. I am told 
that one university economist carried it around in a plain 
paper dust jacket in order that his colleagues would 
not know he was reading it. This is a controversial book 
partly because Galbraith believes that economists, as 
economists, Ought to ask questions about the ends served 
by the economy. 

It is a prophetic book because Galbraith is as con- 
cerned with what an economic system ought to accom- 
plish as with why it does what it does. Galbraith asks 
questions about what people and institutions can be 
expected to do. He wants to know why things occur. He 
wishes to know the causes of effects and hence the prob- 
able effects of hypothetical causes. But also—and this is 
his mistake, according to many—he wants to know how 
certain goals might be accomplished by the economy. He 
believes that the economist ought to be concerned about 
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goals. He believes that the maximization of productivity 
is not an adequate goal. This is his first faux pas. But 
from any theological perspective the science of eco- 
nomics must deal with goals. It must consider the way 
in which economic institutions do or do not serve man. 
It is not sufficient to say that an economic problem exists 
only “if some social end is given and has to be achieved 
with a minimum expenditure of means, or if a set of 
means is given and a maximum result is to be achieved” 
(Bert Hoselitz, A Reader’s Guide to the Social Sciences, 
pp. 130-131). . 

And it is not enough to study how other people’s goals 
actually influence what they do. Economics must ask how 
economic institutions might serve goals conceived of by 
the economist as legitimate. Otherwise he seeks a model 
that either hides reality or does not provide knowledge 
that is useful. Look at the model we have been using— 
that of a multitude of independent forces restraining 
each other or that of numerous independent centers of 
power limiting each other through counterbalance. Nei- 
ther one of these models provides an adequate way to 
face the issue in the steel strike. 

This brings me to the second major assumption of 
The Affluent Society, namely, that there is a difference 
between an economy of scarcity and an economy of afflu- 
ence. Some economists, of course, point to the fact that 
these terms have no meaning in themselves; hence to say 
that ours is an affluent society is to say nothing. Relative 
to desires, which keep growing, we do not have abun- 
dance. 

The point I wish to emphasize, however, is this: a 
model in which efficiency or increasing productivity is 
the primary goal may take the classical form. This may 
be most relevant for an economy at a particular stage. 
It may always be useful. But there may come a time when 
the costs of a system based exclusively on such a model 


1 is not enough 


may outweigh its values. Then, as Galbraith contends, 
an alternative model may be desirable. And I think that 
Galbraith is right. The problem now is not primarily an 
increase in the gross national product, although that too 
is desirable. The problem is, “What shall we produce?” 
Shall we produce better education, more social workers, 
urban renewal, and more recreational opportunities, or 
shall we produce ten billion dollars’ worth of advertising 
and new models of cars and clothes to entice psychologi- 
cal obsolescence and to capture the consumer’s dollars? 
Galbraith contends that the economy sets the goals for 
the society. In describing the so-called dependence effect, 
he claims that the needs for which the economic system is 
organized are created by the corporations in order to sell 
the products produced in theory in order to meet existing 
needs. The economy wags the society. Let me repeat. 
There is nothing wrong in letting a tail wag a dog— 
except that, in theory at least, the head and the heart 
grasp the purposes and meaning of existence. The prob- 
lem is not due to the fact that the initiation of needs 
comes from the economy—the problem from a theologi- 
cal perspective is that the needs enticed or created are 
not those that make for wholeness and fulfilment. I as- 
sume that man was created to be something and that, if 
he is not this, he will destroy himself and/or others. I 
assume also, of course, that men are one—and that 
judgment in the form of human disintegration comes 
upon a nation that spends its money as we do when 
there are so many basic needs around the world. 

Thus far, then, | have made two points: first, our 
problem is not self-determination but determination for 
what? Second, as we look at our economy, we discover 
via Galbraith’s spectacles that our model for it is no 
longer adequate. The purposes it serves are too limited. 
Our model is inadequate not only because it has some 
intrinsic weakness but also because it is no longer as 


relevant to our historical period as it was to a former 
one. We need a model that includes some agreed upon 
goals. We need a model in which the dog (society) wags 
its tail (the economy). We need a model in which the 
head and the heart dominate. 

Now, the question of course is: What are these goals 
to be? In a nation whose genius, according to Daniel 
Boorstin, in the Genius of American Politics, is to ig- 
nore a self-conscious consideration of goals, this may be 
next to impossible. It may require a national catastrophe 
to change our temper. That such a catastrophe may be 
in the making was suggested by George F. Kennan re- 
cently: 

“If you ask me—as a historian, let us say—whether a 
country in the state this country is in today, with no high- 
ly developed sense of national purpose, with the over- 
whelming accent of life on personal comfort and amuse- 
ment, with a dearth of public services and a surfeit of 
privately sold gadgetry, with a chaotic transportation 
system, with its great urban areas being gradually dis- 
integrated by the headlong switch of motor transporta- 
tion, with an educational system where quality has been 
extensively sacrificed to quantity, and with insufficient 
social discipline even to keep its major industries func- 
tioning without grievous interruptions—if you ask me 
whether such a country has, over the long run, good 
chances of competing with a purposeful, serious, and 
disciplined society such as that of the Soviet Union, I 
must say that the answer is ‘no.’ ” 

You can see catastrophe and a reconsideration of our 
genius, then, as Kennan does, as caused by an external 
threat. Or you can see a change in our outlook as posed 
by the disintegration of people—by juvenile delinquency, 
alcoholism, dope addiction, and mental illness. 

More and more man lives in a private world, a world 
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Terai, India. Mundia Mani Village, Interior with Punjabi refugee family. United Nations photo. 


Basic query. 


By PEGGY and PIERRE STREIT 
Reprinted from The New York Times 
Magazine, January 8, 1961. 


“EIGHTY-EIGHT PER CENT of the people in America own 
television sets.” There it is, the shortest of items in today’s 
local English-language newspaper—there, amid the news 
about Iran, the cold war, and world crisis. “Eighty-eight 
per cent of the people in America own television sets”— 
the mere tick of a statistic, addressed, as it were, to whom 
it may concern. And our thoughts turn back to seven 
years of travel in the Middle East and Asia. 

We think of India and the daily drive we made to New 
Delhi from our home on the outskirts of the city. On the 
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Why are we blessed? 


way there was a small refugee village and in it a dump 
heap. Each day, as we passed, we watched the village 
dogs and the village women, side by side, clawing through 
the refuse with unnerving intensity for scraps of food. 
And we remember Kabul, Afghanistan, its newly 
paved streets dusted with a thin coat of sand blown in 
from the plains. Roaming those streets was a band of 
dirty, barefoot scavenger boys—ail 7 or 8 years old, each 
with a square metal can strapped to his back. They fol- 
lowed the carriages, searching for horse droppings, and 





when they found some they scooped up the manure with 
their small hands and, with a deft, practiced motion, 
tossed it over their shoulders into the cans, to be sold 
later to Afghan farmers. 

We remember, a few winters ago, a little giri on the 
sleet-covered streets of South Teheran. Her head was 
bent into a wind that blew her cotton dress against her 
legs. She was barefoot. As she walked the flesh of her 
heels, cracked by the cold, left little arcs of blood in the 
snow. 

And so, this morning, as we read that 88 per cent of 
all Americans own television sets, we ask ourselves, as 
we have so often before, what we and what our country- 
men have done to merit the bounty and the comfort with 
which we live, and what so much of the world has done 
to warrant its destitution. 

Why is it that we can look forward this evening to the 
quiet comfort of an ample meal while, not two miles 
away, thousands of drought-driven Iranian nomads are 
on their weary way south in search of food for them- 
selves and their gaunt animals? Why is it that we can buy 
new clothes—clothes we don’t really need—while in 
Calcutta thousands of men, women, and children who 
sleep under bridges and in doorways lack even a piece 
of cloth to put between themselves and the pavement? 

Why are we permitted to look to tomorrow without 
fear of want when, for so many in this world, tomorrow 
may well bring flood, famine, or disease to destroy all 
that they cherish? Why are we permitted to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom and security, knowing that well- 
established democratic institutions in the United States 
have peacefully elected a new President, while in most 
of the under-developed world there is no freedom, there 
are no democratic institutions—or even much under- 
standing of them or hope that they:may soon provide 
the blessings enjoyed in the West? 

Why have we been so fortunate? It would be pleasant 
to believe we have earned our good fortune because we 
have worked harder than the millions of people we see 
toiling on barren land. But we know better. 

We have seen too many Indian farmers trudging behind 
primitive, wooden plows under a searing sun; we have 
seen too many Nepalese women bent double in their rice 
fields, their legs covered with leeches; we have seen too 
many Iranian children hunched over their ill-lit carpet 
looms, to have any illusions. We know that never in our 
lives have we worked, one day, as hard as most of the 
people of the. world work each day. We cannot lay claim 
to our comfortable lives because of diligence. 

Perhaps we have been luckier than most because we 
are wiser, and wisdom brings its just rewards. But we are 
mindful of the many thoughtful, stimulating evenings 
spent under thatched roofs discussing the problems of the 
world with illiterate Indian or Afghan or Iranian farmers. 
li has been made abundantly clear to us that a man may 


be uneducated, but he may also be wise; he may be poor, 
but he may also have dignity; he may be hard-pressed 
but he may also maintain his pride. Thus, we cannot be- 
lieve that we or our countrymen are more fortunate than 
others because we have a monopoly on intelligence. 

Perhaps we are blessed above others because we are 
more generous, more honest, or more dedicated. But this 
is not a point we would care to have to defend against 
the hungry peasants who have insisted on sharing their 
meals with us; against impoverished farmers who have 
gone to great lengths to return to us things we left in 
their villages; against the hundreds of young people we 
have met whose work for their young, struggling coun- 
tries demands a kind of personal sacrifice we have never 
known. 

We ask ourselves, then, if perhaps our good fortune is 
not due to our system of government, to our freedom 
and democracy, and if these are not our just inheritance 
from the men who won them in the United States—from 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham 
Lincoln. But this, too, we must reject. For, we ask, what 
have we personally ever done, more than most of the 
other people of the world, to earn or merit these blessings? 

We can find no satisfactory reason, in short, to ex- 
plain why, in a world that now has the capability of 
caring for all its people, there are so many poor and so 
few rich. And we feel very strongly that in this fact—in 
the very magnitude of the disparity of living standards, 
in the very number of people involved, in the very 
enormity of the injustice—a self-evident truth emerges: 
that apart from preserving the peace, the first, overriding, 
frighteningly pressing task of this year and this century 
is to feed, clothe, and unleash from fear the millions 
who, through no fault of their own, live in such desola- 
tion. 

This is a massive and urgent undertaking. It is no 
longer one for a few missionaries or teachers but one re- 
quiring the marshaling of the intellectual, material, and 
spiritual resources of nations—nations rich enough to 
provide 88 per cent of their people with television sets. 
Whatever contributes to this mobilization, whatever 
speeds this process must be welcomed. 

What could speed this process? To date, the greatest 
—one might almost say the only—impetus to this mobili- 
zation has been the cold war. 

In the past fifteen years the tremendous job of bridg- 
ing the gap between the affluence of the West and the 
poverty of the East has begun. In the seven years we 
have been traveling in this part of the world we have 
seen enormous accomplishment. Much of it has been 
due to Western aid. But a big part has also been played 
by the Russians. 

Honesty compels us to admit, however, that the prin- 
cipal reason the United States has undertaken to help 
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Why are we blessed? 


CONTINUED 


raise the world’s standard of living is not that there are 
poor people who rightfully should be sharing more 
equally the good things of the earth, but that Americans 
are afraid that if they do not do something about their 
misery, the miserable will turn to the Communists in 
desperation. And undoubtedly the forces that motivate 
the Communists are very similar. The Soviets have under- 
taken a share of the burden, not because the welfare of 
the people is a primary concern, but because they want 
their ideology, to prevail and aid is one means to that end. 

It would be pleasant to believe that were East and 
West not embroiled in a cold war both the United States 
and the Soviet Union would continue their help to the 
under-developed world. But, regretfully, we haven't that 
much faith. If the cold war ended tomorrow, so, we fear, 
would the bulk of the efforts being made to help the 
earth’s unfortunates. 

We wonder, actually, whether when the history of 
these days is written a century from now the cold war 
may not emerge as one of the greatest boons that man- 
kind has ever known. Certainly, it seems to have been 
the one force powerful enough to marshal the intellectual 
and material resources of the United States on a national 
scale in behalf of the underprivileged, and to cause other 
countries to follow the American lead with aid programs 
of their own. 

But we wonder if the cold war may not also emerge as 
a boon to the overprivileged—the 88 per centers. One 
can hope that it may prove to be a force that, carrying 
Americans to the far corners of the earth and opening 
their front pages, their eyes and their hearts to the needs 
around them, will finally transform a response based on 
fear and self-preservation into a true concern for justice 
and the welfare of all men. 





Words to change our times! 


A group of 60 Southern Methodist University students sat 
through an insecticide spray at a drugstore lunch counter after 
two Negroes were refused service. 

The group, which included two Negro theological students, 
refused to leave and C. R. Bright, owner of the University 
pharmacy, called in a fumigation service. Coughing and hold- 
ing handkerchiefs over their faces, the students remained at 
the counter yesterday as the insecticide was sprayed. They 
did not leave until Bright closed the store. 

When all departments of the store except the lunch counter 





were reopened, the students, including about 25 white women 
students, picketed the pharmacy. 

“1 cannot change the world but | can take a stand here,” 
said coed Markey Houston. 

Bright could not be + 
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Seats of ee wii. 


Foreign aid: 


FOREIGN AID IS IN SERIOUS TROUBLE as shown by the 
declining support for it in Congress and the increasing 
controversy it stirs up around the country. President 
Kennedy and the new Administration must decide a flock 
of fundamental issues about the purposes and character 
of this important foreign activity. Few disagree that 
economic and military aid are legitimate instruments for 
defending and advancing our policies around the world 
or that some such program probably will be with us for 
many years to come. The basic substantive issue is over 
what kind of foreign policy the aid program should be 
supporting and therefore what we should expect from 
foreign aid. 


Military strength the key to security 


Some maintain that the aid program is wastefully ad- 
ministered, heightens our balance of payments difficul- 
ties, and will result in competition for United States ex- 
ports as the successful Marshall Plan has already done. 
What is more, these critics claim the program has failed 
because it has not been successful in winning friends for 
the United States or undercutting the appeals of commu- 
nism in the less developed world. Economic aid is con- 
sidered to be largely a matter of wishful thinking. Or if 
it is useful in some places, like India, the needs are 
viewed as being so far beyond the ability of our resources 
to meet them that it is foolish even to try. The answer, 
they say, is to strengthen our own military posture, pare 
the aid program down sharply, and focus what remains 
on military aid to our allies. This prescription reflects 
their view of the world crisis as primarily a test of mili- 
tary strength between the free world and the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. (“We don’t even know if the Africans will be on 














our side when the chips are down; look at the way the 
Japanese treated President Eisenhower.” ) 


National development in freedom 


A different set of opponents of the current aid pro- 
gram would have it recast in the direction of expanded 
appropriations that concentrate on long-term economic 
and technical assistance for the less developed and newly 
independent nations. These men do not reject the impor- 
tance of United States and NATO military strength vis- 
a-vis the rising power of the Sino-Soviet bloc. They even 
agree that there may be a few critical areas in the less 
developed world where small amounts of military aid 
are needed. They do hold, however, that the struggle 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America today is basically 
one that will be decided by the pace and direction of 
economic, social, and political developments in these dis- 
tant lands. Nor do they view foreign aid only as a means 
of trying to line up “committed” peoples and govern- 
ments against Russia and then rewarding them more 
handsomely for falling into line. It is rather a means of 
re-enforcing the determination and ability of the free 
peoples (free from foreign domination) of the less de- 
veloped lands to build modern nations for themselves 
with every expectation that such peoples will not volun- 
tarily surrender their hard-won freedom and modernity 
to foreign control. If governments are not interested in 
development these men would, in most instances, with- 
hold large-scale aid and apply it where the aid will be 
put to better use. 


Power and responsibility 


Many who take the second view tend to accept the 
proposition that the United States and other industrialized 


. ‘Which way to the future? 


nations have a moral responsibility to share with the less 
favored peoples. But they also see that the measure of 
using our power responsibly involves a delicate balance 
of intervening to try to deny the Sino-Soviet bloc the 
opportunity to control the less developed lands while at 
the same time we stand in judgment on the use of our 
power so that its exercise does not deny the new nations 
freedom of choice in building their own economic and 
political structures. 

While the two major approaches described in this article 
draw the critics much too neatly into two opposing 
corners, these are the two broad trends in thinking among 
Washington policy-makers and apparently also among 
most other Americans concerned with the problem. It 
remains to be seen how the Kennedy Administration will 
alter the present compromise which gives prime emphasis 
to military security and rewarding non-Communist gov- 
ernments that happen to be in power. One indication is 
perhaps to be seen in the fact that several of the Presi- 
dent’s appointments in the foreign policy field have pre- 
viously associated themselves more closely with the 
second view than with the first view. 

ARTHUR H. DARKEN 


U.S. Foreign Policy Analyst 
Library of Congress 


Suggested Readings: 


The New Statecraft: Foreign Aid in American Foreign Policy, 
by George Liska, University of Chicago Press, 1960, 247 
pages, $5.00. 

The Coming Political Breakthrough, by Chester Bowles, Ballan- 
tine Books, New York, 1959; 236 pages, 50¢ in paper. 

A Proposal: Key to an Effective Foreign Policy, by Max F. 
Millikan and Walt W. Rostow. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1957, 170 pages, $2.75. 
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By CHARLES M. LUCAS, a senior at the 
University of California who participated in 
the trip to the USSR last summer. 





Economic challenges 


in Soviet society 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and hotly debated ques- 
tions with Soviet students had to do with the possibility 
or probability of the Soviet Union achieving a higher 
standard of living than the United States. Clearly this is 
one of the greatest ambitions of the Soviet people, 
whether for their own sake or the sake of outdoing the 
United States. Soviet plans are often expressed in terms 
of a percentage of American levels of production. A 
separation must be made early in the discussion of this 
topic: it is rarely clear whether the Soviets are talking 
about over-all production or consumer production. The 
government seems to be talking in terms of total produc- 
tive capacity while the citizen seems to interpret this to 
be the general standard of liv.ng. 

First, concerning the general standard of living: the 
observed level of consumer purchasing, both of durable 
and non-durable goods, would seem to imply a nearly 
complete overhaul of the Soviet economy before Ameri- 
can levels could be reached. Housing that is now being 
constructed is of poor quality by American standards 
and it seems that a nearly complete rebuilding of all 
housing facilities is necessary. The quality and quantity 
of non-durables is also very much below that of similar 
products in this country. Historically the Soviet govern- 
ment has continued a policy of keeping consumption at 
a fairly low point so that high rates of capital formation 
are possible, and the results of this policy are clearly 
seen. The question is whether this policy can continue 
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in the future due to the high interest in consumer goods 
on the part of the current generation of Soviet citizens. 
The citizenry has a tendency to confuse the increase in 
consumer production with general industrial production 
and expects, in many cases, that the Soviet standard of 
living will approach that of the United States within the 
foreseeable future. This simply does not seem possible. 

The question of over-all production levels is quite 
another thing, however. Particularly in heavy industry, 
the Soviets have shown remarkable progress in their short 
tenure of power. The plants that we visited were reason- 
ably efficient and seemed generally to be fulfilling output 
quotas. If they do continue to fulfill these quotas as the 
plans call for, it does seem likely that Soviet production 
in many areas could equal and surpass American levels, 
given a continued low rate of growth of this country’s 
economy. (This conclusion is based mostly on Soviet 
figures as they were presented to us.) 

For my own part, however, I think this whole debate 
about when and if the Soviet economy will surpass the 
American is largely beside the point. It seems clear that 
the Sino-Soviet bloc, as it is now, is strong enough to 
present a major challenge to the Western nations, par- 
ticularly in terms of the hungry nations. To speculate 
on the outcome of the future detracts attention from the 
real problems we face today, and my conviction after 
spending the summer in the Soviet Union is that this 
challenge is of major proportions at this time. 














This is the last in a series of four articles on Africa by 
DR. G. McLEOD BRYAN, associate professor of Christian 
Social Ethics at Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Dr. Bryan spent a year visiting Africa’s leaders 
and universities. 


Africa's seven options 


—Tribalism, nationalism, pan-Africanism, Islam, 


racism, communism, and Christianity 


IN 1857, BEFORE RETURNING TO AFRICA, David Living- 
stone, the hero of nineteenth-century Christian missions, 
appealed to the student body of Cambridge University to 
go with him to carry to that benighted continent “Com- 
merce, Christianity and Civilization.” Little did he dream 
—he who undoubtedly shared with the majority of Chris- 
tians the idea that its reception was a one-way street 
from primitive cannibalism to an imitation of European 
ways—that within a century African nation-states would 
be aborning at an unprecedented rate and would be as- 
serting their own brand of nationalism in terms of the 
self-conscious “African Personality.” 

The big new fact of Africa is that it is no longer the 
“Dark Continent” unworthy of consideration and rep- 
resentation in the forums of the world. The formula 
“from cannibalism to Christianity” was too easily as- 
sumed as the white man swarmed over Africa. As it 
turned out, the African was seldom cannibalistic and the 
white man seldom Christian. The big new fact, as far as 
Christians are concerned, is that Africa no longer inter- 
prets herself as an extension of Europe, its backyard so 
to speak. It was assumed that one could just say the 
magic word, preach the Gospel, build a chapel, erect 
nearby a clinic and a school, and all Africa would em- 
brace Christianity. However, the new Africa, like a teen- 
ager coming into his own, is not only in emotional revolt 
against cultural impositions, but is also open to intelligent 


options in its future development. For the first time, since 
Africa’s colonization by the West, Christianity is reduced 
to one of many ideological choices before the African. 

True it is that under the nineteenth-century conception 
of missions the Christian religion made more headway in 
Africa than in any other part of the non-Western world. 
Its social services, mainly medicine and education, turned 
the literate African toward Europe. Textbooks, lectures, 
as well as liturgy, hymns, and church buildings (as late 
as 1960) were seldom more than a reduplication of what 
existed “back home.” The African was seldom encour- 
aged to develop and utilize the rich symbolism of his own 
indigenous culture, or to look toward the East, or even to 
appreciate his background. Those who gained status 
under colonial governments were the best imitators, and 
even local status was linked to study and travel in Europe. 
Above all, the conquering nations, in most cases, made 
Christianity, in fact the minority religion, officially the 
dominant religion. 

Now all that is at an end. For the first time, Chris- 
tianity is reduced to one of several ideological choices 
before the African. It must now compete for the mind of 
Africans with at least six other ideologies, which in a 
scale of their emotional hold on the African at the mo- 
ment may be listed as follows: Tribalism, nationalism, 
Pan-Africanism, Islam, racism, and communism. Let us 
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summarize their impact and appeal in all too brief a 
space. 

Tribalism, in spite of the rapid transition of Africa 
toward technocracy and urbanization, is still the back- 
bone of the daily life of Africans. And we must learn 
to think of tribalism in its positive and wholesome sense, 
providing culture and survival values equal to other pri- 
mary cultures in the world. George Kimble, whose recent 
two-volume study Tropical Africa has been widely ac- 
cepted as most reliable, holds that “Africans may have 
European degrees, but they continue to practice tribal 
rituals and affiliations. The grass roots of Africa wither 
slowly and revive easily.” Especially is this last true 
where the emphasis upon “the African Personality,” or 
Negritude as it is called in French areas, demands a his- 
torical past and a present peculiarity. For instance, when 
Prince Philip paid a state visit to Ghana, while I was 
there in late 1959, President Nkrumah had the local 
priests pour a libation for him at the airport. 

Nationalism, as we have indicated in previous articles, 
is the new religion of Africa, imported from Europe but 
improved upon in Africa. It is the judgment of Arnold 
Toynbee that “for the moment in Africa nationalism has 





First Secretaries of the All-Africa Church Conference 
1960. Messrs. Timkulu, Sumers, and Oathuizen, Fort 
Hare College, South Africa. 


supplanted the nominal (traditional) religions in fact, 
though not avowedly.” For many it has become a new 
religion, substituting for the old tribal loyalties and pre- 
senting a live alternative to Christianity and Islam. Afri- 
can nationalism seemingly more than nationalism else- 
where in the world tends toward becoming a religion. 
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There are many reasons for this. For one thing, African 
nationalism arises in a social milieu where politicians 
must break the back of a totalitarian religious tribalism 
before coming to power. Secondly, this sets the stage for 
the cult of personality leadership, the Strong Man type. 
Thirdly, the traditional tribal religions, split as they are 
into hundreds of provincial centers, and the classic alien 
religions, Islam and Christianity, were not strong enough 
to provide a check on the manufactured religion of Der 
Fuehrer variety. 

However, not all the nationalism of Africa is of the 
narrow sort which may lead to the ultimate Balkanization 
of the continent. Pan-Africanism, founded in 1919 and 
holding five congresses, the latest in 1945, offers, accord- 
ing to one of the champions, “an ideological alternative to 
Christianity on the one side and Tribalism on the other. 
It rejects both white racialism and black chauvinism.” 
In the All-Africa conferences since, it has picked up 
momentum and declares itself as did the Accra Confer- 
ence of 1958: “desiring to assert our African Personality 
on the side of Peace in the world.” Jordon Ngubane of 
South Africa writes, “Our nationalism must transcend the 
barriers of nationality and geography and discover in the 
peoples of Africa brothers in a common struggle to assert 
the dignity of Africans.” Pan-Africanism is the positive 
force that seeks to convert the negative expression of 
nationalism. Whether its mood will win over the realities 
of economics, power politics, and personal jealousies 
remains to be seen. 

Islam, refurbished and with renewed self-conscious- 
ness, is making a come-back. Continent-wide, stretching 
from tip to toe, it necessarily receives its major backing 
from the Arab north and the resurgent nationalism from 
that region. How widespread it really is may be illustrated 
by the fact that, should thirty countries across the belt of 
Africa adopt a universal suffrage, the Muslims bloc- 
voting would control the votes in twenty-five. This new 
spurt of Islam has come about to the confounding of the 
experts. At the beginning of this century the historians of 
religion were announcing that Islam in Africa South “is 
finished.” As late as the mid-century a writer in the newly 
founded Ecumenical Review affirmed that “Islam is mori- 
bund.” Nothing of the sort has resulted. Billy Graham’s 
recent sally into Africa confronted a militant faith: they 
challenged him to open debate, to test cases, and actu- 
ally barred his entrance into certain countries. To his 
dismay he discovered that Christian evangelism is at a 
standstill (not able to match the rise in population), and 














Mosque at the city of Kano, Nigeria. 
Photo courtesy the United Nations. 


that for every African won to Christ seven are won to 
Allah. 

Racism enters every discussion about Africa and in 
every discussion among Africans. Until now it has been 
the presence of an almost universal and certainly oppres- 
sive white supremacy which has forced the conversation 
and entered every issue. We are just now witnessing the 
beginnings of the movement in reverse, the mood of Black 
Protest. It may well be, as many responsible African 
leaders attest, that the African never thought in terms of 
Black Protest. It is my own considered opinion that, had 
not White Supremacy been so ever-present and oppressive, 
Black Protest would not have arisen. But I am afraid we 
are about to reap the prophecy that Alan Paton made 
years ago, that “it may be before the white man learns 
to love, the black man will have learned to hate.” That 
intrepid sphinx, De Gaulle, has predicted that he will 
live to see the day when the United States and Russia 
will have dropped their differences in the Cold War and 
will have united against the other races in the Color War. 
Let us all hope that this social eruption is not so close 
upon us, indeed will never disgrace this planet. But un- 
fortunately there are many ominous signs and rumblings. 

The least appealing and relevant of the alternatives 
before Africa in the past, but perhaps the most urgent 
and plausible in the immediate future is communism. 
Communism as an overt force is at the moment the least 
influential of the movements on the continent (in spite of 
Russia’s overtures in the form of sizable grants to several 
countries and other friendship gestures), but this is not 
to be interpreted that it is not present or no threat. For 
one thing, it has no bad associations with the West’s 
mistakes in Africa, and, secondly, it is by its very nature 
capable of the quickest conquest. Today it may seem 
negligible, tomorrow it may gobble up the continent. 
What happened almost overnight on the occasion of the 
Congo independence is a warning. 

Where, now, in the conflux of these urgent ideologies, 
is the place of Christianity? In the limited space at the 





conclusion of-this series of articles, 1 am led to make the 
following observations. First, Christianity in Africa must 
take final drastic measures to disentangle itself from 
“westernization” and give credit to the Africanization of 
the Gospel. Bluntly, this means that devolution (the 
African churches becoming independent) can no longer 
be delayed. Second, the old-line, more mature denomina- 
tions working in Africa which have become most willing 
to implement the above must become more pronounced 
and lend more financial support to the transition. Be- 
cause, at the moment, the continent is flooded with what 
Dr. Ilogu of the Nigerian Broadcasting Company calls 
the “tyranny of American moneyed sectarians.” Unfortu- 
nately, just as the world mission bodies are beginning to 
make adjustments to the rights of the younger churches, 
these sectarians are rapidly spreading the worst form of 
the nineteenth-century “soul-safari” kind of religion. For 
the most part, they are politically irresponsible, funda- 
mentalist, segregated in their churches back home, non- 
cooperative in ecumenical ventures, and believing in just 
enough education to read the Bible. They will “win” 
many to their point of view, but Africa at this stage of 
its development can ill afford them, and Christianity at 
this moment in Africa is unfairly represented by ther. 
Thirdly, Christianity must prepare itself psychologically 
for the shock of witnessing, without official colonial 
approval, among Africans renascent with tribalism, na- 
tionalism, and Pan-Africanism. Moreover, it must under- 
stand that it is up against two of the most militant reli- 
gions of the world, Islam and communism. Christians 
from abroad and Christians within Africa will have to 
become used to being a minority and of working within 
the framework of a pluralistic society. Whether the coun- 
tries of Africa keep an open, free, and pluralistic society 
depends to a great extent upon the sort of good will 
engendered by the missionary spirit and friendships of 
the past. Let us all pray that as Christians we can work 
alongside Africans as they make their contribution to the 
coming world civilization. . 
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in which he has been cut off from meaningful participa- 
tion in political life, from roots in blood and soil, and 
from a significant relation to the productive enterprise. 
Without roots in local neighborhoods, families, and or- 
ganizations with histories that are his history, man turns 
to himself, to his achievements, to his own personal 
existence and future for the meaning of his life. As pro- 
ductivity for the sake of productivity to serve basic 
human needs, even his participation in the economic 
process is seen more and more as a means for his own 
personal achievement and less and less as a meaningful 
activity in itself. 

Technology has created a world of ceaseless change; 
man moves from one environment to another. Man is 
always sloughing off one organizing and protective pat- 
tern of life for another. One study of mobile executives 
points out that the successful executive who started at 
the bottom never can arrive, because there is no form 
or pattern that points to what it means to arrive, to be 
successful, or to become fully human. The only thing 
that satisfies is ceaseless, endless, restless motion. One 
spurt of activity follows another. To be is to be active; 
it is to create change if one’s circumstances do not re- 
quire it. Required to adapt himself ceaselessly to the 
creations of technology, old forms, old knowledge, and 
old skills must give place to the new. Honorable new 
skills and trades hardly have time to become honorable 
before they are obsolete. In a technologically dominated 
world all is flux. And the haunting questions cannot be 
silenced. How much flux can man stand? How can he 
live without forms and structures that have a lingering 
if not an abiding relevance and vitality? 

We live in an age which has at once thrown us to- 
gether and made it impossible for us to be together. Our 
changing technology has reduced both the space be- 
tween us and the bonds that bind us together. In truth, 
“no man is an island, entire of itself, every man is a piece 
of the continent, a part of the main.” In truth we are in 
essence one body with many members. All the members 
of the body, though many, are really one body. The parts 
of the body which seem to be weaker are indispensable. 
If one member suffers, all suffer together; if one mem- 
ber is honored, all rejoice together. In truth, we are 
created to love: not for sentiment but for union, for par- 
ticipation, for movement toward the other. We are 
meant to maintain and to increase the power of our 
being by participation in organic reality, in nature, in 
friendship, in truth, in beauty, and in that which holds 
us together in our movement toward union. 
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In fact, however, in modern life we are islands. Our 
individual achievements and potentials are so measured 
and so emphasized that we are not really members of 
anything. In fact, we are not one body. To be somebody, 
we are “buddy-buddy” but not integral parts of any 
body. In fact, we move toward each other to use each 
other. We become directors of huge research projects 
to discover salable truth—truth that increases our pres- 
tige and our bargaining power in the academic market 
place. We cut ourselves off from nature. Many people 
cannot even enjoy a good meal unless somebody knows 
that they can afford to buy it. 

Thus, if we look to John Donne, or to St. Paul, or to 
Paul Tillich for an image of wholeness or of fulfilled 
humanity, we find a radical judgment in what man has 
made of man. 

In short, where there is no sense of purpose, no na- 
tional vocational consciousness, the people perish. Where 
there is no grasp of the time-conditioned nature of our 
institutions or of our models for human existence, the 
people languish. Where the institutions of society are 
such that they do not encourage one body with many 
members and movement toward union with people, with 
truth, and with the source of these, the people pine. 
Therefore, if we wish to find meaning and wholeness, 
many of us will execute an about-face personally and 
professionally. We shall focus on the ends or goals of 
our common life rather than on self-determination. We 
shall ask about freedom for what rather than about free- 
dom. 





How can I enjoy this good 
life I've almost got? 


People are worried about the world situation. They feel 
powerless, confused. They don’t know whether we should be 
tough or friendly with the Russians. 

But people mostly are thinking about their personal problems. 
Everybody is looking for the good life. Most people are rela- 
tively prosperous. They are sitting pretty. 

The chief drive is for security. Get a good job and keep 
your nose clean. Yet there are some mavericks who plunge, 
become great successes or failures . . . 

Mobility, the move to suburbia, is mobilizing anxiety. You 
have more people without roots. They don’t feel they belong 
to anybody. It’s a national ph 

New communities require adjustments. The husband spends 
two hours commuting. He lives by the railroad schedule or 
fights freeway jams and parking problems. The wife has to do 
more fathering and chauffeuring . . . 





Basically, city and suburban people come to me with the 
same problems: Why do | have a stomach-ache? Why can’t | 
get along with my wife or my husband? Why doesn’t the boss 
like me? Why are my kids acting up? How can I enjoy this 
good life I’ve almost got? 


—As reported to Robert Kleiman by San Francisco psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Alfred Averback, in a copyrighted article 
U.S. News & World Report, October 24, 1960. 











THE OPERATORS. By Frank Gibney, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1960, 275 pp., $3.95. 


THE VULGARIANS. By Robert Os- 
born, New York Graphic So- 
ciety, Greenwich, Conn., 1960, 
96 pp., $3.95. 


CONVICTION OF 29 of the country’s largest 
electrical manufacturers and 44 of their 
executives on charges of fixing bids and 
rigging prices in sales of heavy electrical 
equipment have shocked the nation in re- 











From The Vulgarians, copyright 1960, The New York Graphic Society 


Our flabby morality 


cent days. Perhaps what really stunned 
many Americans was the fact that seven 
of the executives were sentenced to thirty 
days in jail. Here were respected men, pil- 
lars in their communities, church wardens, 
leaders of civic drives and charities, who, 
in the words of one of their lawyers, were 
put behind bars “with common criminals 
who have been convicted of embezzlement 
and other serious crimes.” 

One notable thing about the case, notes 
columnist Max Lerner, was “the pathos of 
the organization man who is brought up to 
believe that what is done in the interests 
of corporate power and profit cannot some- 


how be wrong, only to find when he is sen- 
tenced that the organization disowns him, 
washes its hands of complicity and runs 
for cover.” 

Too bad these convictions came after 
Frank Gibney had written his new book 
The Operators, for they would have pro- 
vided him with a priceless example of cor- 
poration operators who have cheated states 
and municipalities as well as private utili- 
ties of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
While singing the praises of competition 
and the free market economy, they secretly 
met at resort motels or hunting lodges to 
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agree on prices and divide up the market 
among themselves. Not since the summer 
of 1959 when rigged TV quiz shows came 
to light have we had such a “basement 
tour of our moral foundations,” to borrow 
a phrase from Frank Gibney. 

But although Gibney was deprived of 
this latest evidence of the moral decay in 
our society, he certainly did not lack for 
illustrative material. In colorful and read- 
able prose he examines the “vast and bur- 
geoning volume of dishonest dealing in the 
U. S.”—from business deception and medi- 
cal fraud to stock swindlers, white-collar 
embezzlers and check forgers, not to men- 
tion the latest brand of government graft- 
ers. The crooked car merchants and TV 
repairmen, the shady real estate operators 
and the con man in the gray flannel suit 
all take advantage of the customer’s gulli- 
bility and his tendency to be taken in by 
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modern advertising claims. “A little caveat 


emptor (let the buyer beware) can help 
mightily to stiffen the individual, and hence 
the collective backbone of the Genial So- 
ciety,” Frank Gibney concludes. 

Of even more interest and significance, 
this reviewer felt, were the chapters de- 
voted to the newer rackets, such as credit- 
card chiseling and income-tax evasion, be- 
cause they are rapidly becoming the ac- 
cepted thing in the Genial Society. Prob- 
ably no readers of this review would ever 
seriously consider embezzling large sums 
of an employer’s money, but the possi- 
bility is not too remote that sooner or later 
the temptation will present itself to pad 
the expense account, to accept a sizable 
gift in return for favors granted, or to add 
a few questionable deductions to an in- 
come tax report simply because “every- 
body’s doing it.” Today anything goes as 
long as you can get away with it. 

The author believes it all began with 
the black market of World War IIl—“one 
of the most wholesale abandonments of 
public morality in American history.” Ap- 
proximately one in every fifteen business 
concerns in the country was punished by 
some serious sanctions. The operators in- 
volved were in the main ordinary, respect- 
able citizens. Few had a sense of guilt 
about their violations. “From the excesses 
of the black market a dirty thread runs 
straight into the excesses of the Genial 
Society today,” writes Gibney. Most of 
the violations are still judged leniently but 
they are still criminal acts (this was writ- 
ten before fines of $1,924,500 were levied 
against the electrical concerns). 


Why is Gibney so concerned about these 
“excesses” as he calls them? Because as a 
professional journalist and observer of the 
American scene he is disturbed about our 
national future. “Republics live by virtue,” 
meaning in this instance that a free capi- 
talist state rests on thousands of contract 
relationships between citizens, beween citi- 
zens and government, and between govern- 
ment and those corporate bodies that carry 
a heavy weight of responsibility in our 
society. When these contracts break down 
and fraud creeps in, then we’re in trouble. 
And more and stricter laws are not the 
answer. As the author points out, older 
powers than ours have been fatally under- 


mined when the gap grew too great be- 
tween the citizen’s private sense of wrong 
and the public morality to which he and 
his fellows were pledged. Concludes Mr. 
Gibney: “If this republic continues to live 
by shirking, pleasure-seeking or outright 
fraud, we must be prepared one day to 
pick up a fearful check for it—without 
any expense account left to put it on.” 

Another book concerned with American 
morality, but approaching the subject from 
an entirely different vantage point, is 
Robert Osborn’s The Vulgarians, subtitled 
“a satire in pictures and words on the de- 
cline of greatness and the rise of medi- 
ocrity in America.” Beginning with the 
bold statement “America once had the 
clarity of a pioneer axe,” the book pro- 
ceeds to describe in words of one syllable, 
augmented by drawings sometimes beauti- 
ful but more often repulsive, how “the 
seduction of America” took place. Madi- 
son Avenue comes in for its share of lam- 
basting, as do manufacturers more con- 
cerned about making money than with the 
creation of well designed and economically 
built products that are needed and there- 
fore meaningful. 

But the author isn’t mad at the world in 
general. He’s concerned about America and 
its loss of greatness. The cartoon above 
shows the chief source of his anguish. 
At one point he says: “We sit like well- 
to-do toads, dumbly complacent. Our great 
public needs go unsolved and even un- 
attended. Our heavy trinkets weigh us 
down and have immobilized us. . : . For 
the time being we have lost our way.” 
Perhaps the new Administration in Wash- 
ington, by helping us take a realistic look 
at the world around us, can imbue in us 
a new sense of national purpose. It sounds 
a little too pat to say, as Mr. Osborn does, 
that by “sensing anew the hopes of all 
men, we shall again come proudly to the 
ramparts to sing the majesty of freedom.” 

Though The Vulgarians is clever satire, 
some may find it too preachy in tone. 
Others, however, have begun to feel it’s 
high time we had some plain speaking 
about what’s wrong with our nation and 
what’s needed to get it on the right track. 


FRANCES S. SMITH 
Assistant Editor 
United Church Herald 














THE TWO CULTURES AND THE SCI- 
ENTIFIC REVOLUTION. By C. P. 


Snow, Cambridge University 
Press, New York, 1959, 58 pp., 
$1.75. 


IN THIS SMALL BOOK, Sir Charles Snow, a 
scientist by training and a writer by voca- 
tion, is concerned first with the seemingly 
unbridgeable polarity that has arisen 
among the intellectuals of the world. At 
the one pole there are the literary intel- 
lectuals (who usurped the word “intellec- 
tual” when nobody was looking) and at 
the other pole there are the scientists, 
especially the physical scientists (who 
would prefer to have the word “intellec- 
tual” for themselves). 

There is a great gulf of mutual incom- 
prehension and misunderstanding between 
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these two poles, which Sir Charles labels 
the two cultures. The “non-scientists tend 
to think of scientists as brash and boastful 
. .. Shallowly optimistic, unaware of man’s 
condition.” The scientist tends to think of 
non-scientists (or literary intellectuals) as 
“totally lacking of foresight, peculiarly un- 
concerned with their brother men.” 

C. P. Snow tends to be a bit more 
optimistic about the scientists and their 
frame of reference in their culture than 
he is about the non-scientists. At one 
point he writes that he has asked a gather- 
ing of literary intellectuals if they could 
describe the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics and all he received in return 
was a fishy-eyed stare. This is the scientific 
equivalent of: “Have you read a work of 
Shakespeare’s?” All this may help to flatter 
the ego of the scientist, but does not really 
help to alleviate the problem. 

Why has this division among the two 
cultures arisen? Mainly, says Sir Charles, 
because of the way the industrial revolu- 
tion crept up on everybody. In the begin- 
ning, the academics had nothing to do 
with it; they did not comprehend what 
was happening; they tried to ignore it. The 
academics still do not understand the in- 
dustrial revolution: witness the lack of 
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modern writers who can write at all 
meaningfully about an industrialized so- 
ciety. 

Now we are immersed in the scientific 
revolution, brought about by the scientists, 
and the literary intellectuals are even 
further away from the scientists. “How 
many educated people know anything 
about productive industry, old-style or 
new?” he asks. It appears to be witch- 
craft to them. (In some cases it is.) 

The scientific revolution has appeared 
so fast that even the scientists do not 
understand it completely, much less the 
academics. C. P. Snow outlines a set of 
specifications for meeting this revolution: 
“first, as many alpha plus scientists as a 
country can throw up . . . second, a 
much larger stratum of alpha profession- 
als . . . third, another stratum . . . to 
do the secondary technical jobs 
fourthly and last, politicians, administra- 
tors, an entire community, who know 
enough science to have a sense of what 
the scientists are talking about.” 

All this is a local problem, according 
to Snow, and he concerns himself secondly 
and mainly with the great division be- 
tween the rich and the poor, between the 
industrialized countries which are getting 
richer and the non-industrialized coun- 
tries which are at best standing still. This 
division has been noticed, most acutely 
by the poor, and it won’t last long. Men 
no longer want to wait for social changes; 
they want a part of the scientific and in- 
dustrial revolution now, within their life- 
time. The transformation from a non- 
industrialized to an industrialized society 
has taken place in Russia, and is now tak- 
ing place in China, within a comparatively 
short period of time. This is what the 
Asian and African people have noticed. 
“The only secret of the Russian and 
Chinese industrialization is that they have 
brought it off. . . . Technology is the 
branch of human experience that people 
can learn with predictable results” (but 
the political and social results are not as 
easily predictable or controlled). 

“The scientific revolution on the world- 
scale needs, first and foremost, capital. 
. . . Secondly . . . men. Trained scientists 
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and engineers adaptable enough to devote 
themselves to a foreign country’s indus- 
trialization for at least ten years . . . men 
who will muck in as colleagues . . . pass 
on what they know, do an honest job, 
and get out. . . . Thirdly, an education 
program as complete as the Chinese.” 

This is the problem, and so far the 
Communists seem to have an edge on us 
They are ready and willing to step in if 
we do not. And we must; history does not 
allow failures. We must heal the division 
between the two cultures. We cannot 
think with clarity or wisdom with this 
chasm between the two poles of our 
society. “We have very little time. So 
little that I dare not guess at it.” 


WILLIAM S. KNIGHT 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE STUDENT AT PRAYER. Compiled 
by H. D. Bollinger, The Upper 
Room, Nashville, 1960, 96 pp., 
75¢. 


ARE YOU WHO NOW ATTEND some Ameri- 
can College or University, in a hurry? Are 
you puzzled? Are you short of money? 
Are you awfully busy? Are you disheart- 
ened? Are you lonely? Are you a skeptic? 
This reviewer knows of one thing that may 
meet your condition. It will rob you of 75 
cents but it is made to order for students 
with any of the limitations mentioned 
above. It is this compact, attractive, brief 
but adequate new publication of H. D. 
Bollinger’s called The Student at Prayer. 
Even you skeptics—and skepticism is to be 
honored when it is honest because it is the 
badge of thought by which every wide 
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awake student comes ultimately into co- 
herent and whole living—will not be bored 
with these suggestive compact pages that 
answer some of the questions you raise. 
This book, which will lie handily on 
your bedside table or fit easily into your 
pocket, states very briefly but also very 
adequately a theme, a prayer, and a short 
but pithy idea relevant to the rest of the 
page. The theme is cited in a scripture 
passage. The prayer is written by some 
other student or some professor or student 
counselor whose uncanny insight into what 
we are all struggling with fits like a glove. 
It is not surprising that H. D. Bollinger, 
who has spent his life with students and 
who is dedicated to helping them in every 
way possible, has taken time to compile 
this useful book. Following a very clear 
but brief explanation of what prayer is, he 
presents his carefully chosen material in 
categories that aid one in locating what he 
wants quickly. Such headings as the Call- 
ing of Being a Student, the Student, Edu- 
cation, Thinking, the College and Univer- 
sity, the Search for Truth, Our Age, The 
Social Order, Individual Worth, Personal 
Religion, Jesus Christ, The Church, the 
Student Christian Movement and Spirit- 
ual Life indicate the usefulness of the 
book to a variety of persons. The cate- 
gories differ in length from two pages to 
fourteen because no attempt is made to 
calendarize this book. These categories are 
not set up so as to make the book routine 
or monotonous. We in The Intercollegian 
are glad that one more collection of stu- 
dent prayers is added to the Student Prayer 
Book and other collections which have 
come to mean so much to the worshiping 
young people of this generation in college. 
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“The dedicated young men 
and women who are par- 
ticipating in the sit-ins at 
lunch counters have placed 
their fellow Christians on 
notice that we have not 
achieved the future rapidly 
enough.” 


says 
PAUL RAMSEY 
in 
CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS 
AND THE 


SIT-IN 


but hold . . . there’s more—lots more! 
In this—the first full-length book to 
look for guiding principles behind the 
daily news stories of new tactics for 
racial justice—such queries stand out: 
2? How distinguish between man- 
* made and local law and “natural 
law”? 
Doesn’t non-violent _ resistance 
sometimes provoke violence? 
Aren't there occasions when prop- 
erty rights may actually reinforce 
human rights? 
What happens to unintended vic- 
tims of economic boycotts? 


When and why resist unjust laws? 


What are the perils and what the 
promise of an appeal to state 
action? 

What are the Christian’s obliga- 
tions in the struggle? 


2? What is the destiny, for which 
* man, with all his rights, is created? 


Don’t expect Professor Ramsey 
(Chairman of the religion depart- 
ment at Princeton) to make up your 
mind for you! But at least he gives 
you the materials you'll need in ap- 
praising one of the toughest and most 
challenging dilemmas before today’s 
student. Get your copy through your 
Student Association or College Book- 


store today! 
$2.50 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 





